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LETTERS FROM THE MEMBERS 


More Issues— 


More Subscribers 


I am putting our paper out six times 
a year now instead of three and I have 
to keep stepping to get my staff to hand 
in copy anywhere near the deadline. 
This change in our policy seems to 
have been well advised for we now have 
a subscription list of 900 whereas last 
year it was 360. I hope that this year 
I may be able to get to your meeting 
in New York. I have said this before 
and missed but I plan on it this time. 


M. F.—N. Y. 


Dramatic Journalism 


It is our plan to work on some plays 
that have a newspaper plot for pro- 
duction by the Journalism Club. Have 
you any such plays? If not, could 
you suggest some titles? 

K. M.—Mich. 

The C. S. P. A. does not have 
information of this type on hand 
but suggests communicating your 
needs to such a house for supply- 
ing amateur plays as Samuel 

French, 25 West 45th Street, New 

York, N. Y. Another suggestion 

and perhaps, more unique, is the 

adaptation of such books as “Bar- 
bara Benton, Editor” and “Joan of 
the Journal” by Helen Diel Olds 

(D. Appleton Co., N. Y.), “Ritch- 

ie of the News” by William Hey- 

linger (D. Appleton-Century Co., 

N. Y.), or “Making the School 

Newspaper” by Irving Crump 

(Dodd-Mead Co., N. Y.) to your 

use. These books possess many 

qualities which should be of great 
interest to people engaged in the 
writing and publishing of school 
periodicals and are full of excit- 

ing and dramatic moments of a 

type that will be fully appreciated 

by your cast and your audience. 

And whatever you do, let us have 

the story for The Review because 

many others will be interested to 
know how you carried out your 


plan. 


We Are Corrected 


I would like to bring to your notice 
a grammatical error in the November 
issue which was brought to my atten- 
tion. The expression ‘due to’ is used 
incorrectly in the box story at the bot- 
tom of page three, since it replaces 
‘because of’ which was the expression 
meant. 


Editor, W. W.—N. Y. 


We stand corrected. The Re- 
view erred in the corresponding 
issue a year ago. This is one of 
the most frequent and trouble- 
some errors in all conversation and 
writing today. 


Style Book Score 


I am glad to tell you how useful 
these little books (Style Books) have 
already been to us. Not only has our 
club been deriving full benefit from 
them but our English classes and li- 
brary have been using them extensively. 


K. W.—Pa. 


Divisions 

We should like to know the status 
of a “division” of the C. S. P. A. We 
have seen references to it in The Re- 
view and in the convention programs 
but it is not clear in our mind as to 
its relationship to the organization as 
a whole. 


D. D.—N. Y. 


School publications fall into sev- 
eral groups each of which receives 
full consideration in the contest. 
Each of these groups has its own 
individual problems requiring spe- 
cific treatment for solution. As 
the larger association developed it 
became apparent that these prob- 
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lems and the needs of the special- 
ized units could not be met in the 
general meetings. Consequently, 
the several groups were asked to 
organize, arrange their own pro- 
grams, appoint their own officers 
to carry out the instructions of the 
annual meeting at Columbia, make 
up their own scoring sheets on the 
basis of their knowledge of their 
needs, secure their own judges, in 
effect, to operate within the asso- 
ciation as an autonomous unit tak- 
ing full advantage of the Contests, 
Conventions and Review to devel- 
ope and advance their own inter- 
ests. This has been done in sev- 
eral instances but the amount of 
work accomplished and progress 
achieved depends upon the person- 
nel and the proximity of the ofh- 
cers to some central meeting point. 
It is the hope of the association 
that a group of effective divisions, 
operating in harmony with the cen- 
tral office of the association may be 
able to accomplish in their several 
fields what the larger group would 
be unable to achieve because of its 
lack of intimate knowledge of all 
the fields of school publication 


work . 


Courteous and 
Suggestive 
When The Tattler of the Truman 


School, New Haven, Conn., discontin- 
ued publication recently, the faculty 
adviser, M. E. Smith, sent out the fol- 
lowing hectographed notice: 
December 7, 1936 
To the Exchange Editor: 

The Truman Tattler of this 
school has been discontinued for 
the present. We appreciate your 
exchanges of the past and at some 
later time when we reorganize we 
will notify you of same. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Faculty Adviser 

(signed) M. E. Smith 

This is a much more satisfactory way 
of doing things than a discontinuation 
without notification, and it is recom: 
mended that C.S.P.A. members follow 
the lead of The Tattler. 


Cover 

The cover for this issue of The Re- 
view was contributed by The Junior 
Campus, the 1936 yearbook of Los 
Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California, of which Mr. Byron &. 
Ellis is adviser. 
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A NEWS STORY SCALE 


A Scale for Measuring the Quality of Conventional News Stories Found 
in High School Newspapers 
By MARIETTA STEWART 


Instructor in Journalism, Union High School, 
Bentwood, West, Virginia 


NTEREST in high-school journal- 
I ism is increasing. It is a small ob- 

scure, or anemic high school that 
does not publish some kind of paper. 
High school press associations are 
flourishing; journalism contests are 
growing in popularity. Newspaper edi- 
tors are coming more and more to rec- 
ognize in high school journalism a lab- 
oratory for the early training of future 
members of the fourth estate. Finally, 
the public generally is coming to see in 
the journalistic experiences of youth a 
means to enlightened citizenship. 


One can hardly have observed this 
rapidly spreading interest in high 
school journalism, and certainly he can- 
not have participated in it, without 
feeling the need of more reliable means 
of evaluating journalistic ability and 
accomplishment than mere teacher 
judgment or personal opinion. In the 
absence of stable standards, each 
teacher has had to rely upon his own 
capricious judgment. The inevitable re- 
sult has been inconsistency on the part 
of each teacher and variation among 
teachers. In journalism, as in every- 
thing else, this is disconcerting to pupil 
morale. Whether in the classroom or in 
local and national contests, the rating 
of achievement is of too far-reaching 
consequence to be left to whimsical 
chance. 


In his scientific research in composi- 
tion, which in part at least involves the 
same standards as journalistic writing 
does, Hudelson' revealed startling va- 
tiations in teachers’ marks when the 
papers were scored by subjective stand- 
ards. He and others have repeatedly 
proved that such standards are unre- 


1 Earl Hudelson, “English Composition: 
Its Aims, Methods, and Measurement,” 
wenty-second Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (Bloom- 
ington, IIl.: Public School Publishing Co., 
1923), Part I, chap. iii. 
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Study Is Made 
Of News Stories 


ISS Stewart’s article is not new 
M and may be familiar to many 
Review readers. Because of the many 
requests we have received for some con- 
crete method of judging the grades of 
news stories, we have requested per- 
mission to reprint it. First published in 
The West Virginia School Journal, it 
appeared later in revised form in The 
English Journal. It served also as the 
basis for Miss Stewart’s Master’s thesis 
at West Virginia University. Studies of 
this kind are needed in the field of 
school publication work and it is hoped 
that other advisers may be moved to 
similar 


endeavors on _ controversial 


points with a factual basis. 


liable. Hudelson? has shown graphical- 
ly that teachers can learn to grade more 
accurately and consistently with the 
use of an objective scale than they do 
without it. 

In the light of this evidence, the 
writer is convinced that reliance upon 
subjective standards of quality in jour- 
nalistic writing can no longer be justi- 
fied, and that it is time that efforts were 
being made to evolve objective stand- 
ards. She ventures to offer here a mod- 
est beginning, in the hope that others 
will add to its scope and contribute to 
its refinement. 


etn the writer could not feasibly 
construct a scale or scales for judg- 
ing all kinds of journalistic writing, 
she selected the conventional news 
story, which comprises more than three- 
fourths of all articles in high school 
newspapers, as a beginning step in the 

2 Earl Hudelson, ‘The Effects of Objective 
Standards upon Composition Teachers’ 


Judgments,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XII (December, 1925), 329-40. 


scientific measurement of journalistic 
composition. 

Eight hundred conventional news 
stories, based upon a set of facts taken 
from a news story, “University of 
Michigan Co-eds Routed by Flames,” 
were written by elementary and second- 
ary school pupils in several states. Fifty 
of these stories, representing in the 
opinion of the writer and a graduate 
student in journalism the very poorest 
to the very best, were selected, repro- 
duced, and sent to one hundred teach- 
ers of English and journalism to be 
ranked A, B, C, D, or E*. 

In computing the results of the scor- 
ing, each rank was assigned a numerical 
value, rank averages were computed, 
and the mean of averages was used as 
the midpoint, or point of reference, on 
the scale. 

It was hoped that the frequencies 
would represent a normal curve of dis- 
tribution in which the rank averages 
would fall at exactly one, two, and 
three standard deviations below and 
above the mean. Such a scale would 
then have consisted of seven steps even- 
ly distributed at intervals of one sigma 
and would have embraced virtually the 
total range of possible merit in news 
stories. Because the distribution was 
skewed to the left, a specimen could 
not be found to represent the seventh, 
or highest, step on the scale. Neither 
could samples be found at exactly uni- 
form intervals; so that the resulting 
scale consists of only six more or less 
even steps. Since the early composition 
scales also contained uneven steps, yet 
abundantly justified themselves, the 
writer believes that this scale represents 
a refinement in standards of measuring 
the merit of conventional news stories 


3 The ensuing steps, which are here con- 
fined to Table I, are reported fully in the 
writer’s Master’s thesis on file in the library 
of West Virginia University. 


One 





in school papers. 


THE TEST 


1. The teacher will either place the 
following facts on the biackboard or 
make a written, typewritten, or mimeo- 
graphed copy of them available to each 
pupil: 

The Alpha Gamma Delta sorority 
house burned to the ground. 

It was located at 132Z Hill Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The blaze was discovered shortly be- 
fore daylight on February 20. 


The sleeping girls were aroused 


ford, Wayne; Lucile Rugg, Detroit; 
and Doris Christmas, Toledo. 

The girls escaped in negligees. 

Some were barefoot. 

All were hatless. 

All of the sorority’s ready cash, $75, 
which had been used sparingly during 
the bank “holiday,” was lost. 

Ellen Kean, of Port Huron, treasur- 
er, threw the money from the window 
before she descended the fire escape. 


It had disappeared when she arrived 
safely on the ground. 


2. Each pupil is to write a conven- 


TABLE I 


HOW THE SCALE WAS DERIVED 








II IIl 


IV Vv VI 


True Average 


Proposed 
Scale in 
Terms of 
Averages 


The Proposed Scale 


Rank of Paper 
Nearest to 
Average of 

the Proposed 


Col. IV 
Transmuted 
into Scale 
Values 


Col. III in 
Terms of 
S.D. 


Scale 
Samples 


Fic. 1.—The position of the samples on the scale 


shortly before daylight by Miss Agnes 
Barker, house chaperone. 


Miss Barker was forced back by 
smoke, which swept the second-floor 
hallway as she opened the door. 

Eleven girls narrowly escaped death. 

The origin of the fire was unknown. 

The girls escaped down the fire es- 
cape. 

They had only time to get a few be- 
longings. 

They took refuge in the home of 
Dean Carl Huber, head of the gradu- 
ate school. 

There was $10,000 worth of damage 
done. 

Personal losses ranged from $800 to 
$1,300. 

Arline Howard was the only member 
not at the house. 

She was visiting her parents at Dear- 
born. 

Other girls in the house were: Mary 
Alexander, Battle Creek; Wilma Clizbe, 
Detroit; Virginia Frink, Walkerville; 
Ellen Kean, Port Huron; Kathryn 
Kirn, Morgan Park, Ili.; Eileen Laut- 
zenheiser, Detroit; Rita McComber; 


Betty Merrell, Cleveland; Evelyn Wol- 


Two 


tional news story of five or six para- 
graphs on the above-mentioned list of 
facts. 
3. The teacher is not to give any aid. 
4. At the end of forty-five minutes 
the papers should be collected. 


Instructions On Scoring 

Before attempting to score the news 
stories, the teacher should become fa- 
miliar with the scale. He should study 
each speciment in its relation to the 
other samples to see why the judges 
placed it where they did on the scale. 

When he has become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the scale, he should read 
a news story, compare it with each scale 
sample until he finds the specimen to 
which the news story most nearly 
agrees in general news story merit, and 
assign it that scale value. If the news 
story falls somewhere between two 
scale samples in merit, it should be giv- 
en a corresponding scale score. 

When all of the papers are thus 
scored, they should be arranged in as- 
cending or descending order of scores. 
The middle score will then be the me- 
dian score of the class. If there are two 
middle papers, the average score of the 


two will represent the median score of 
the class. 


The Scale 


Specimen F: Scale value, 2.4 
Ann Arbor Mich Feb—20— 
there was a house brunded to the 

ground on 1322 Hill Street Ann Har. 

bor Michigan 
it was discover. frbor dayligot. on 

Feb. 20. 
the Sleeping fires were aroused be. 

fore daylight. Niss Angenes Barker 

house carpon. 
there was 10,000 damage. 
done Reandonal losses range from 

800 tol, 300. 

Arnold Howard. Was the only mem- 
ber not at the House. Aujbo 

Retract Virgine 

Frank the girls escape clade in negli- 
ges. 

Some were barefoot. 

All were hatless. 

All of Sorority ready cash. 

during the bank holeday 

Kech of port. 


Specimen E: Scale value, 3.6 


Feb. 20, Ann Arbot, Mich.— 

Shortly before daylight the Alpha 
Delta Sorority house located at 1322 
Hill Street was aroused by fire. It is not 
known yet where it originated; but it is 
being investigated. 

The girls fled by means of the fire 


escape. They were very orderly, Miss 
Agnes Barkor, the house Chaperon, re- 
ported. 

Occupants-of-the-house: 

The eleven girls took only time to 
gather a few belongings. They came 
out, some clad in negligees, some bare- 
footed and all were hatless. 

Arline Howard, who was visiting her 
parent’s at Dearborn, was the only 
member not present at the time of the 
fire. The girls who escaped safely were: 
Mary Alexander, Battle Creek; Wilma 
Clizbo, Detroit;—etc. 


After the fire they took refuge in 
the home of Dean Carl Huber, head of 
the graduate School. 

Specimen D: Scale value, 4.0 

The Alpha Gamma Delta Sorority 
house burned to the ground, on Febru- 
ary 20 which was located at 1322 Hill 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 
sleeping girls were aroused shortly be- 
fore daylight by Miss Agnes Barker, 
house chaperone after the blaze was 
discovered. Miss Barker was forced 
back several times by the smoke before 
she succeeded in reaching the second 
floor. 

The girls escaped down the fire es 
cape grabing what they could. The 


blaze was not yet under control, and 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Photo-Offset Printing for School Newspapers 


By COBURN H. AYER 
Adviser, Maroon, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


F YOU are connected with a school 
I which supports a printing depart- 

ment, or which furnishes ample fi- 
nancial backing for a printed newspa- 
per, you will not need to read further 
in this article. If, on the other hand, 
you would like to have a newspaper 
but can’t afford it, or if you do have 
one which is continually running you 
into the wrong color, it may be that the 
process of printing here described is 
the solution of your problem. 

Photo-offset printing is based upon 
the principles of photography. A pho- 
tograph is first made of the material to 
be reproduced. After the negative is 
developed, exactly as in ordinary pho- 
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tography, the picture is transferred to 
a metal sheet, from which the final 
product is printed in a lithograph 
printing press. 


Biers first step in preparing copy for 
the offset process is the prepara- 
tion of complete dummy sheets, one 
for each page of the paper. The size of 
the dummies is governed by the de- 
sired dimensions of the paper itself, 
but allowance must be made for the 
fact that, in the process, there is a 
shrinkage of approximately one-third. 
Thus, a dummy which is 11 by 13%, a 
convenient size, is reproduced in print- 
ed form as a page which is 8% by 11. 


Larger sizes may be had, but are more 
expensive. 

The dummies should be lined off in- 
to three columns, a larger number not 
being practical for the above-mention- 
ed size. The final draft of the copy is 
typewritten in strips of paper to fit the 
columns and then attached, together 
with headlines, cartoons, pictures, and 
other material. The sheets are then 
ready for the printer. 


T MUST be admitted that there are 


some disadvantages to the process. 
Chief among these is the difficulty of 


achieving neatness and symmetry in 
(Continued on page 12) 
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POETRY OF THE MONTH.. 


HE poems and sonnets for this 
issue of The Review were se- 
lected by the editorial staff of 

The Wyvern, the literary magazine of 
the Kingswood School, West Hartford, 
Conn. Verses were selected by the 
staff from their own publication and 
from the publications of other schools 
with whom they exchange. They rep- 
resent a wide diversity of thought and 
structure. The selection of a histori- 
cal incident resulting in “Peg Wesson,” 
shows that our young poets are dip- 
ping deeply for the thought and ma- 
terial upon which to build their poetic 
creations. 


Peg Wesson 
(Note. As the Gloucester, Massa- 


chusetts, volunteers mustered before 
the expedition against Louisburg in 
1758, two soldiers jostled Peg Wesson, 
an old woman of the town. She cursed 
the soldiers, who, infected with the 
idea of witchcraft then current, spread 
the word that she was a witch. This 
poem tells what happened to them at 
Louisburg and to her at home after 
the incident. The reader may draw 
his own conclusions.) 


Rasping voice and hairy chin, 
(Goody Wesson! Old Peg Wes- 
son!) 

Straggling locks and wrinkled skin— 

(Old Peg Wesson!) 

Was it sooth or was it spite 

Gloucester’s corps marched forth to 

fight 

Calling thee a “hag of night”, 

Old Peg Wesson? 


Gloucester soldiers scoff at fear— 
(Beldame Wesson! Old Peg Wes- 
son!) 

Ask of redcoat or mounseer! 

(Old Peg Wesson! } 

Reared to strive with storm and gale, 

Theirs no fear of leaden hail— 

Then, what turns them ashen pale, 


Old Peg Wesson? 


Louisburg—and naught goes well— 
(Vixen Wesson! Old Peg Wesson!) 
Thou hast cast a potent spell, 
Old Peg Wesson! 
None may make a mock of thee, 
Old and feeble though thou be— 
Even Gloucester soldiery, 


Old Peg Wesson! 


Burnham’s broken both his knees; 
(Helicat Wesson! Old Peg Wes- 
son!) 

Eight lie dead by strange disease; 

(Old Peg Wesson!) 


Six 


Stone and Gates have disappeared 
(As they swung away, you leered, 
Shook your stick and wagged your 
beard, 
Old Peg Wesson!) 


Why pursues that ragged crow 
(Witch-wife Wesson! Old Peg Wes- 
son!) 
Everywhere the Gloucesters go, 
Old Peg Wesson? 
Can it be that, having gleaned 
Hideous knowledge from the Fiend, 
"Neath black plumage thou are screen- 
ed, 
Old Peg Wesson? 


Silver tunic-buttons fair, 
(Gray hag Wesson! Old Peg Wes- 
son!) 
Melted, moulded with a prayer 
(Old Peg Wesson!) 
Flash and roar The crow falls 
dead 
Something shrieks in pain o’erhead 
—Silver bullets banish dread, 
Old Peg Wesson! 


Were thy stairs so slippery 
(Hecate Wesson! Old Peg Wes- 
son!) 
Or so dark thou couldst not see, 
Old Peg Wesson? 
In a fall thine ankle broke 
When that witch-ball sped in smoke 
—Was it sorcery or joke, 
Old Peg Wesson? 
The Wyvern 


ee 


Memories of the Gothic Arch, in a 
Country Where All Arches Are 
Baroque 


Mind touched the infinite, and sent a 
spark thought-swift 

To probe the heavens, loosed an arrow 
striving 

Far up beyond that top-flung master- 
stone; 

Shivering soft spun through eternal 
space 

To strike resounding on the farthest 
bounds 

Of star-dim universe. 
strange 

But elemental, savagely sublime. 

The swift, tense poise is there: 

A beast set sharp for catapulting 
spring. 

Some have thought arches peaceful: 
their stone life 

Is tortured striving, never quite attain- 
ing 

Sky-vivid motion. 


Yet nothing 


Pillars and walls 


are dead things sinking 
Ever a little deeper into the dull earth. 
That star pointed seeker trembles 
In curved desiring like a tight-drawn 

bow. 
O pierced, sharp tenderness why strain 
This futile beauty into sudden tension? 
The soul is dead, and nothing lives 

Frustrated, 

Not even beauty. 
Horae Scholasticae, 


St. Paul’s School 


Se + = 


To the Muse Long Disregarded 

Attune, O Muse, thy too long silent 
lyre 

And sing us songs of thy forgotten 
art. 

For often lost in depths of earthly 
mire 

We fail to catch the pulsing of thy 
heart. 


Come, bring us peace. We cannot un- 
derstand 

The roaring rumble of Trade’s busy 
ways 

Or march content fore’er in serfdom’s 
band. 

We crave the hope of new and bright- 
er days. 

The Red and the Grey, 


Georgetown Preparatory School 


yy, ¢ 
Sonnet 


The leaves have turned and on the 
wind are fled 

Gone is the youthful green of Spring, 
gone too 

Is Summer’s glory, and now Autumn’s 
hue, 

Nature’s beloved 

dead. 

Mother mourns 

beauty shed, 

And as life’s memories pass in long 
review 

She sighs and on her quickened breath 
a few 

Dry leaves dance up and o’er the land 
are spread. 


last-born child is 


each leaf, all 


The 


So may my death me from this world 
enfold, 

After a life of battle, hard and long, 

Against hypocrisy, that men will hold 

For me a memory—one happy song, 

Which like the withered leaf shall yet 
remain, 

To show that I have not lived in vain. 

The Orange and the Blue, 
Milton Academy 
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Keeping Up with the Times... How We Do It 


By FRANCES M. KISCO 


Adviser, Congress Cub, Congress High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


7 PUBLISH a newspaper that 
will keep abreast of the times and 

the changing needs of schools 
and of live, young people of today is 
the problem of the adviser today. The 
old maxim “Be not the first by whom 
the new is tried nor yet the last to lay 
the old aside” aptly fits the situation. 
Advisers are not so much faced with 
the problem of getting out a paper as 
much as getting out a paper that will 
live up to the reputation it has set for 
itself as a real, live, active agency re- 
flecting and welding students, faculty 
and community. 

Our staff is made up of eighth and 
ninth graders—hopeful, enthusiastic, 
can’t wait until we get started young- 
sters, and oh, how we welcome enthu- 
siasm in journalism, especially when 
this enthusiasm is joined with ability 
and an overwhelming desire to create 
something. 

Early in the year a call is sent out to 
those who enjoy writing and who feel 
they have the ability to write to report 
for the first meeting of the Journalism 
Club. It’s surprising how many turn 
out. As many as eighty file applications 
for membership. Of this eighty the 
ranks are narrowed down to twenty as 
soon as possible. This is done by test- 
ing editorial ability and the ability to 
do assignments. 


a EDITORIAL test is given to 
measure the pupil’s ability to 
write clear, simple, concise English. 
Given facts for a news story, he is told 
to arrange the facts into an article in 
the order of importance—from the 
most to the least important. Another 
part of the test measures accuracy in 
copying, punctuation, spelling and 
paragraphing. 

The Congress Cub, our school pa- 
per, is a five column, four page news- 
paper published five times a year. Each 
issue we strive to better the previous 
one. We give the students what they 
want and through our ninety percent 
circulation try to convince advertisers 
that it pays to advertise in our columns. 

During the first meetings the adviser 
acquaints prospective Cubs of the aims 
of the paper, positions on the staff, 
duties and how they can earn positions 
on the staff. Copies of the last issue are 
passed out, discussed, and compared 
with a model daily. Instruction in news- 
writing and practical exercises in writ- 
ing are given before assignments are 
handed out. 

Because the urge to write something 
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that will be used is strong, the adviser 
as soon as possible posts an assignment 
sheet on which appears the following 
information: reporter’s name, session 
room, assignment, deadline, date article 
was received, and quality of work. 
(filled in later). Reporters are told that 
staff positions will be awarded to those 
who best cover their assignments, and 
those who in addition show leadership, 
industry, initiative, and ability will re- 
ceive editorial posts. 


HE Journalism club meets once a 
week supposedly, but in reality 
this once a week turns out to be five 
times a week especially at the beginning 
of the year and just before the issue 
goes to press. Special training takes 
place with small groups, for example. 
the feature groups meet with the ad- 
viser on a certain night to discuss the 
features in the last issue, and decide on 
the policy for the present issue. Ex- 
change of ideas takes place as the 
group studies features in other papers. 
Our club program is not all work. 
We have social programs, hear speak- 
ers from local papers, and visit the 
newspaper office to see how it’s done. 
Editors are called on for suggestions 
they gained in their readings, and ideas 
they found while working on the last 
issue. Frequently dramatizations, or 
demonstrations, take place. We use 
texts, several of them, especially those 
that are not too technical but easy to 
understand. Reading exchanges is a 
part of every meeting. Ideas are jotted 
down and later discussed. 

We try to get a well-balanced news 
coverage through having all news 
sources tapped, having home room re- 
porters report to staff members with 
news suggestions. Reporters know their 
assignments enough in advance so that 
there is no excuse for going over the 
sacred deadline. Latest developments 
on the assignment are added before the 
work is done. 


] Apna eign ng are placed as 
much as possible on the editors 
that they might better develop their 
leadership and exercise their creative 
abilities. Editors work with reporters 
and suggest improvements. They then 
meet with the faculty adviser who 
makes further suggestions—so that 
both reporter and editor benefit by the 
experience. 


We try to have an article each issue 


that will appeal to adults and parents 
of the community that read the paper. 


This article may be informative, an en- 
couragement or an appeal for coopera- 
tion in some worthwhile community 
activtiy. We try to avoid inbreeding by 
including articles of state or national 
educational interest. 

Keeping news fresh means an un- 
avoidable last minute rush for certain 
page one items. Since feature items are 
out of the way ahead of the news dead- 
line, this is not hard. Pupils who work 
best under inspiration are told to work 
on advance column material. We keep 
the results in our advance files. We 
avoid articles that hinge on a harmful 
gossipy side. We use no articles that 
call attention to bad habits. We don’t 
borrow jokes, but try instead to use the 
humorous incidents in a story or in a 
“Heard in Class” column. 

We try to serve our news in an at- 
tractive, appetizing manner. We use 
cuts, variety in headings, boxes, indent- 
ed articles, boldface, and _ italicized 
items. 

In our editorial columns we use a 
reasonably short, snappy and to the 
point editorials. We use a variety of 
editorial types—the humorous, serious, 
the build-up, biographical, and a com- 
mentary on a page one article—all 
these are found in our columns. Unless 
the editorial is timely and applies to 
our school, we do not use it. 

We make it our business to develop 
a worthwhile exchange list composed 
of the best papers. By watching our 
competitors dr fellow ‘strugglers we 
learn a great deal. 


| Sap sepia cooperation is obtained 
in several ways. There is always an 
article about the faculty in our paper. 
A reporter sees a teacher in advance 
and makes an appointment for his as- 
signment so that no pupil will be guilty 
of taking the teacher’s time when she 
or he is busy. Before that article goes 
to press, it must have the approval of 
that teacher. 

Accuracy in newsgetting is our 
watchword. Two members of our staf" 
do nothing but check names to avoid 
misspellings. The mark ANC in the 
upper left hand corner denotes “All 
Names Checked.” 


We conducted a questionnaire 


among our readers to find the most 
liked and least liked items in our pa- 
per. Those that were least liked we 
dropped. Professor Knowzit, a humor- 
ous advice column, was the best liked. 
We have our student opinion col- 
(Continued on page 15) 
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The 1936 Convention Delegation- 
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Prepare Now to Attend the World’s Largest School Press Gatheri 


Railroad Rates Vary for 1937 


INCE the adoption of the newff 
rates for railroads throughout the 
vention rates enjoyed by the CS.P.A}: 
delegates in the past are no longer! 
operative. While the rates are fairly 


standard, there are certain local varia-# 


tions which make it wise to consult the} 
local ticket agent for full information. 


Delegations of some size or several del- 
egations making up a party from some? 
local and central point may be able tof 


make substantial savings. The move-"f 


ment toward New York and the Con- 
vention is fairly well known and it is 
suggested by the Director that advisers 
and editors may find it to their ad-' 
vantage to communicate with nearby 
schools to see if such parties can be} 
made up to their mutual savings. 


‘ 


From the Central Passenger Associa-' 
tion, Chicago, and the Trunk Line As. i 
sociation, New York, we heard as fol-)\,) 


rosa Press Assecichen’ 


A-ars (sleeping accommodations extra) 


Mand on the basis of 1.8 cents per mile 
country, the old reduction or con-/y 


igood in coaches only as the Con- 
vention is held in Eastern territory, the 


ibasis for fares the fares authorized by 
#Eastern lines which is 3 cents per mile 
Mfor sleeping and parlor car travel and 


#2 cents per mile for coaches.” 
Some roads still maintain party rates.W 


The Southwestern Passenger Associ- 
ation, St. Louis, states a rate of 2 cents 
Iper mile in each direction for transpor- 
tation in sleeping and parlor cars (ac- 
fcommodations extra) and 1.8 cents per 


Mritory they will add to their rates the 
Eastern rates. “We have therefor in- 
{stituted through first-class round-trip 
Afares from our territory to the point 
where the meeting is held using our 
tfirst-class convention fares to the East- 
fern gateways, added to the first-class 


lows: “In view of this considerable re- }ii/fare tendered us.” 


duction in passenger fares the railroads 
of 
the practice of granting reduced fares 
for conventions of any character what- 
soever.” 


HE Trans-Continental and West- 
ern Passenger Associations, Chi- 
cago, report: “Western Lines will au- 
thorize rate of 2 cents per mile for 
transportation in sleeping and parlor 
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these Associations — discontinued ¥ 


HE reduction of fares in New 

{ England to 3 cents per mile for 
ipassage in sleeping or parlor cars, and 
ithe anal of = sackman in con- 
| nection therewith, closely approximates 
the former convention fare basis, and 

the 2 cents per mile fare for passage in 

‘coaches is less, so that the use of con- 
vention fares has been discontinued,” 


‘writes the New England Passenger As- 


sociation. 


The Southwestern Passenger Associ- 
ation says: 


“Through convention fares are not 
authorized from Southeast to the East. 
However, Southeastern carriers have in 
effect daily reduced round-trip fares to 
destinations in Eastern Association ter- 
ritories, including your place of meet- 
ing, on basis of 2 cents per mile in each 
direction to the gateways plus double 
the 3 cent fare beyond for tickets bear- 
ing limit of 15 days in addition to date 
of sale and 2% cents per mile in each 
direction to the gateways, plus double 
the 3 cent fare beyond for tickets bear- 
ing limit of six months in addition to 
date of sale, going and returning same 
route, tickets being honored in sleeping 
or parlor cars upon payment of charges 
for space occupied. It is suggested that 
you notify your members in the South- 
east of these daily reduced round-trip 
fares, and in doing so hope you may 
find it consistent to urge them to use 
the railroads in traveling to and from 
your convention.” 


The Canadian Passenger Association 
quotes varying rates and certain ex- 
cursion rates which may be determined 
by delegates using those lines. 

The Director of the C.S.P.A. is call- 
ing these items to the attention of pros- 
pective delegates so they may have 
time to plan their trips. 
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Will You Be In The 1937 Picture? 


igat Columbia University, New York City, March 11-12-13, 1937 


1937 Newspaper Scoring Sheet Revised 


ACH year the scoring sheets used 
E in the C.S.P.A. Contests are sub- 
mitted to their critics, the ad- 
visers of the publications entered in the 
previous competition, for all the criti- 
cisms and suggestions they can give. 
The basis of the 1937 score sheet is the 
1936 issue plus the current revisions. 
Twenty-five advisers to a cross sec- 
tion of the 1936 Contest hight ranking 
newspapers were given copies of the 
scoring sheet and told to tear it to 
pieces. In the early years the changes 
were great and the succeeding issue 
looked far different from its predeces- 
sor. At the present time, however, the 
changes are few and largely of a minor 
nature. 

Typical of the replies is the follow- 
ing from an outstanding adviser to a 
leading newspaper: 

“TI have gone over the sheet very 
carefully; in fact, several times. 
The more I have examined it, the 
better I have liked it. I have made 
no suggestions for changes on the 
sheet as it seems to me that in the 
hands of competent judges it is all 
that could be desired.” 


A FTER a careful analysis of all the 
replies the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Judging incorporated the sug- 
gestions into the 1937 sheet. There will 
be one major change which is made for 
the purpose of expediting the judging. 


January, 1937 


The judges, as those conversant with 
C.S.P.A. affairs know, are teachers-ad- 
visers-in-service. To them every minute 
counts and the task of judging, added 
to the heavy programs of the schools, 
makes this an important item. 

The scoring sheet is divided into 
four general sections: Make-up, Writ- 
ing technique and content, Advertising 
and General Considerations. Each sec- 
tion bears its proportionate weight of 
the 1000 points in the maximum score. 
In addition, each section is sub-divided 
into the salient items making up each 
of these divisions with numerical val- 
ues for each item as well as for the 
whole section. This arrangement will 
be retained with one general exception. 
Whereas in 1936 and earlier years the 
judges marked each item, as well as 
each division, in 1937 the judges will 
check in one of five perpendicular col- 
umns marked A-B-C-D-E, representing 
Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, Very Poor, 
respectively, opposite each item their 
opinion of its relative value and give 
the score of the section only. As many 
of the errors in the past were confined 
to the addition of the scores, it is 
hoped this new procedure will eliminate 
that unfortunate situation, speed the 
judging, lighten the task and make the 
score sheets of greater value. 


NE criticism was raised with refer- 
ence to the redistribution of 


points in the event the publication car- 
ried no sports or no advertising. It is 
erroneously believed that the elimina- 
tion of a single section adds to the 
value of the other section. It does, in 
that if there are three sections only the 
total value of each is greater than if 
there were four or five or more. It does 
not mean that a publication finds itself 
rated higher on its news if it carried no 
ads or sports but rather that in com- 
parison with the normal or average 
publication it receives a fair and equal 
distribution of the one thousand point 
scoring limit. 

As before, criticisms and comments 
are welcomed. The 1937 score sheet 
represents the cumulative effort at im- 
provement of countless advisers and 
judges since the first score sheet for the 
1925 Contest. 


Daily by Boys 

From Chicago comes Crane Tech 
Chronicle, “written and printed by, for 
and about boys,” “Published Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
every school week ” It starts off 
with a General Manager leading the 
staff list and its literary section—this 
is the news part—. has two co-editors. 
It is four pages, 3 columns, carries ads 
and an occasional comic strip. The 
page size is 7x11 inches. Sells for 
le. 








EDITORIALS... CHOICE OF THE MONTH 


HE first selection of editorials 
made by Miss Gloria Kleist, Ad- 
viser to The Steuben Scribe, Mil- 

waukee, Wisconsin, and her staff, ap- 
peared in The November Review. This 
is the second installment, with each se- 
lection carefully explained. Such com- 
ments are an invaluable aid in determ- 
ining the everlasting “why?” for the 
reader as a guide for class or staff in- 
struction. 


ve os 
TIMULATING sidelights on the 


news, something beyond what the 
average reader thinks, should charac- 
terize the interpretative type of editor- 
ial. How does the new ruling affect 
your group? What does the drop in 
enrollment mean? And so ca. 

Editorials are not just so many long- 
winded space fillers. Students are not 
seking lectures on worn out subjects or 
holidays, but a new departure for 
thinking, sparkling bits that will make 
them sit up wide-eyed and ready for 
action, subtleties that arouse their bet- 
ter judgment. 

Even humor may creep into the edi- 
torial, though never should it approach 
the ridiculous. 

Draw the reader’s curiosity and sus- 
tain the interest. Boil statements down 
to their essence if you wish them read. 
Make snappy heads, captivate your 
readers. 

The old chestnut, “Join a Club,” has 
been clothed in a new dress that makes 
it attractive. The following was a “win- 
ner.” Note the title. This editorial was 


based on a front page story. 
Heydey of Mere 


Scholastic Perfection Passes 

OR the past decade the trend in 

education has been directed to 
the versatile, well-balanced curriculum 
rather than mere scholastic perfection. 
In colleges and secondary schools 
throughout the nation, high averages 
alone have very often failed to win stu- 
dents entrance into Phi Beta Kappa and 
National Honor society. Even the busi- 
ness world has begun to demand work- 
ers with general knowledge rather than 
machine-like perfection. 

Naturally, studying and marks can- 
not be altogether put aside. The very 
versatility that has been so much stress- 
ed depends fundamentally on the cur- 
ricular activities; but the development 
of a broad, widely-varied education 
must come from the extra-curricular 
work, It is for that reason that the ed- 
ucational authorities are so lenient in 
the establishment of clubs and other 
outside activities. 

Even a comparatively inexperienced 
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person will admit that Washington’s 
system of extra-curricular events is lit- 
erally tops. Athletics, debating organi- 
zations, dramatics, language groups— 
all the way down the line—have the dis- 
tinctive benefits in broadening the in- 
dividual. However, Washington’s extra 
curricula do not offer results; they 
merely offer opportunities. 

—The Washington Scroll, Washington 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Below is another plea for “coopera- 
tion” (in disguise). 

Record Vindicates 

Consigned Responsibility 

T WAS not more than a decade or 

two ago that the mere idea of stu- 
dent government was considered shock- 
ing. The ever-present skeptics in edu- 
cational circles insisted that ‘children 
could not govern children” and that 
any attempt to install a system of stu- 
dent service would end in troubles. 

Yet today those same skeptics must 
be surprised at the progress student 
government has made. The Student 
Council, a school paper, the monitor 
system, subordinate clerical work, and 
a host of minor duties are all under the 
wing of students. The recent installation 
of some 250 to various monitorships 
throughout the school is in itself a scin- 
tillating example of the advance of stu- 
dent supervision. 

Common sense says that the prog- 
ress of “children’s” government in the 
modern school has not yet, by any 
means, reached its peak. For whatever 
success the present system makes, a 
proportional increase in student govern- 
ment will be made. Similarly these 250 
monitors must vindicate by careful, 
conscientious work the trust which the 
authorities place in this principle. 


—The Washington Scroll. 


This one, too, enlists cooperation 
without baldly saying so. 
Back Educational Research 
OR the next two semesters Wash- 
ington will be the scene of exten- 
sive educational research. The Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
of which Washington is a member, is 
conducting a series of tests and exami- 
nations in which practically every stu- 
dent will eventually take part. At the 
culmination of a year of quizzing and 
a thorough study of Washington sys- 
tems, the group, backed by the federal 
government, hopes to have sufficient in- 
formation to establish a revised stand- 
ard for rating schools. 
To say that Washington is greatly 
honored by being chosen as a school to 


be studied in Wisconsin, is to speak 
very lightly. However, the ultimate re- 
sults depend on the individual student. 
If the men conducting this research are 
to gain any accurate deductions they 
must enjoy the full support and co- 
operation of each of Washington’s 
2,375. 

As has often been quoted, “‘a chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link’’; 
and, in a like manner, Washington’s 
part in the final results of this investi- 
gation depends largely on each of its 
2,375 students. 

—The Washington Scroll 


Here is one clearly linked with life 
today and boosting the debates. 


Housing—School, National Issue 

HALL the United States govern- 

ment continue with its program of 
federal housing? For the next six weeks 
members of Washington’s three literary 
societies will weigh the arguments, pro 
and con, on this subject in preparation 
for the annual tri-club fray to be held 
late in November. 

It is doubtful whether the critics of 
these organizations could have found 
a more timely and more interesting 
question than the housing problem. 
Since the inauguration of the Federal 
Housing administration early in 1934, 
foes of the administration, as well as 
several well-known economists, have 
sharply attacked the present system. 

No one, however, is so shortsighted 
as to advocate a complete cession of 
housing activities. The facts remain, to 
Democrats and Republicans alike, that 
America is suffering from a deficiency 
of proper, comfortable abodes. The 
main issue seems to hinge on whether 
the federal government or private or- 
ganizations should carry on the hous- 
ing construction. 

Those who favor federal control ar- 
gue that the cost is lower and the efh- 
ciency greater when the government is 
in charge; those who dissent claim that 
the government should not meddle in 
private affairs, that the expense is far 
too great, and that if the United States 
would utilize the huge sums of money 
appropriated for housing to increase the 
workers’ wage scale, the individual 
would invariably be able to build his 
own home. 

Back and forth the arguments rage. 
It is evident that quite a high pitch of 
enthusiasm can be reached by Novem- 
ber. It remains for the debaters of the 
three organizations to provide the final 
punch—a real performance on Inter- 
society night. 


—The Washington Scroll 
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The Elementary Press Association 


Its Hopes and Accomplishments 


By TOBEY R. GOODMAN 
Adviser, The Civic Beacon, William E. Gladstone 
High School, Chicago, Illinois 


HAT the school newspaper is one 
of the greatest factors in social- 
izing the pupil on the high school 

level has long been recognized. That it 
can render this important service to ele- 
mentary school pupils is just being dis- 
covered. It is a well known educational 
fact that organized pupil activities ef- 
fect the many-sided development of 
the child. Why postpone this develop- 
ment until the child reaches the high 
school? 

The school newspaper fills a long- 
felt need in the elementary schools. It 
brings the pupil body closer together; 
it is a fine medium for self-expression 
—for developing the creative ability of 
the gifted child; it brings a closer un- 
derstanding between the faculty and 
pupils; and last but by no means least, 
it solves a problem that no school ac- 
tivity has ever solved as well—it blends 
the school and community into a har- 
monious unit. 


Of course no elementary paper has 
accomplished all this yet. That is be- 
cause elementary school journalism is 
still in its infancy—I might even say 
embryo stage in Chicago. Its future, 
however, seems quite rosy, for its im- 
portance has at last been recognized. 

In May, 1935, a group of Chicago 
teachers who sponsor elementary 
school papers, met in a small room at 
the Board of Education. And there, 
with real interest and enthusiasm, the 
Elementary Press Association was 
formed. Spurred on by this group, the 
number of elementary school papers in 
the city has doubled within one short 
year. 


N MAY 21, 22, and 23, 1936, the 
Elementary Press Association 
celebrated its first anniversary with an 
exhibit of elementary school news- 
papers in the Book Room of Carson 
Pirie Scott and Co. Fifty schools par- 
ticipated. Thirty-two schools submit- 
ted mimeographed papers: Barnard, 
Elmwood, McCosh, VonSteuben, Hau- 
gan, Alcott, Seward, Budlong, Schley, 
Volta, Hendricks, Park Manor, Van- 
derpoel, Farnsworth, Hay, Ray, Beau- 
bien, Falconer, Peck, Anderson, Ken- 
wood, Irving Park, Wadsworth, Koz- 
minski, Perry, McPherson, Barry, 
Ward, Bryant, Hale, Field, and Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital. 
Eighteen schools submitted printed 
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papers: Avalon Park, Stone, Mayfair, 
Gladstone, Norwood Park, Boone, 
Scott, Schoop, Hibbard, Calhoun, 
Peirce, McLaren, Mann, Darwin, Ona- 
han, Reinbery, Bryant, Peterson. 

One section of the exhibit was oc- 
cupied entirely by lineloum block cuts 
—a very important feature of the print- 
ed paper and of much more value to 
the children than the commercial il- 
lustrative material. 

The exhibit was divided into three 
sessions. The program on Thursday 
was under the supervision of Miss 
Anne Campagne of the Kenwood 
School. Mimeographed papers were 
featured. It included a demonstra- 
tion conducted by Miss Robertson of 
A. B. Dick and Company, moving pic- 
tures “From Tree to Tribune,” ‘‘Ad- 
vertising in the School Newspaper” by 
Regina Hirsch, Kozminski School; 
“Elements of a Good Mimeograph Pa- 
per,” Cyril Cohen, Nellie May Mc- 
Affee, Ray School. 

The printed newspaper was featured 
on Friday. The program was under 
the supervision of Miss Coyle of the 
Boone School. It included talks on 
“Financing a School Newspaper,” 
Marian Grossman, Gladstone School; 
“How We Manage Our Paper,” Rob- 
ert Herring, Boone School; “Elements 
of a Good News Story,” Paul Smith, 
Mayfair School, moving pictures 
“From Tree To Tribune.” 


That these two sessions were success- 
ful is attested to by the fact that over 
a thousand children visited the exhibit 
rooms on these two days. 


T HE exhibit closed with the spons- 
ors’ luncheon on Saturday. The 
welcoming address was given by Mrs. 
Tobey R. Goodman, president. Ad- 
dresses were also delivered by Mr. 
Jeffery A. O’Connor, Commissioner 
of Public Service, representing Mayor 
Kelly; Mr. James E. McDade, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools; Mr. 
Robert Gregg, Assistant to the Super- 
intendent of Schools; Mr. Paul R. 
Pierce, Principal of Wells High 
School; Miss Ruth McClain, Chicago 
Evening American, and Mr. Taylor, 
Northwestern School of Journalism. 


Mrs. Valerie Hoffman _ entertained 
with vocal selections. Mrs. Grace 
Schumann of the Gladstone School 


was toastmistress. 

This marked the end of a very am- 
bitious year for the E. P. A. and the 
beginning of an even more ambitious 
program. The first exhibit has been 
so successful that they plan to make 
it an annual event. They also plan 
to start a service that will assist new 
and inexperienced sponsors with the 
manifold problems involved in pub- 
lishing an elementary school news- 
paper. They have already established 
a set of standards that have proved of 
great assistance to many. 

The members of the E. P. A. believe 
that a well organized paper, published 
by and for the pupils, is of real edu- 
cational value. The E. P. A. is a 
young organization, but the coming 
exhibits bear watching for they have 
opened up new paths for the elemen- 
tary school newspaper. 


“What Makeup Next?” Queries Johnny 


By FRANCES W. FIELD 
Adviser, Red and White, Rutland, Vt., High School 


ISTINCTIVE makeup of a 
D school paper causes members of 

the student body to halt in an- 
ticipation as each new issue appears. 
Attractive makeup invites them to buy. 
Expressive makeup lures them to read. 
Clever makeup directs their attention 
in reading. But any makeup is the 
display window of the school’s stock 
of news. 

So, “What makeup shall I use,” 
queried Johnny, as he mused over the 
week’s dummy of the five column, four 
page school paper of which he was 
editor. Glancing over the stories slated 
for that issue his eye met the write-up 
of a triumphant football season,— 


banner news! His body tingled with 
thrills while he mentally visualized the 
delight of his companions as they read 
the streamer, “Husky X-Z Eleven 
Topple All Opponents.” Quickly 
Johnny penciled the banner across the 
top of page one, for that story must 
literally shout. 

Johnny was wise. He let the na- 
ture of the news determine the make- 
up. He considered the readers of his 
paper, and used a formation poignant 
enough to express their pent-up glee. 
Such news did not come daily, but 
when it did, it deserved strongest ex- 
hibition by banner makeup. A stream- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Photo-Offset Printing 


(Continued from page 3) 


make-up. All material must be pasted 
onto the dummy sheet by hand. All 
lines are hand-drawn, and the staff may 
feel fortunate if it possesses some mem- 
ber who has the patience and the ac- 
curacy to make sure that each line is 
straight and sharply etched. Headlines 
even though they may be printed on 
a small press, still have to be put on 
by hand, and will often look as if they 
were going to town unless extreme care 
is taken. 

Then, too, there is the matter of cor- 
rections. No matter how many times 
the copy is written and rewritten, there 
will inevitably be typographical errors 
which will have to be corrected, and 
the corrections will have to be attached 
in the proper places. With all this han- 
dling of copy, it is very easy for it to 
become dirty, either from contact with 
many hands or from the use of the 
rubber cement used in pasting. Most 
of these unsightly smudges may be re- 
moved with an eraser; but even so, 
constant diligence is required if the re- 
sults are to be at all presentable. Any 
blemish on the dummy will appear in 
the reproduction. 

One other matter which presents a 
difficult problem is that of the type- 
writing. If all of the typewriting could 
be done on one machine by one opera- 
tor, most of the trouble would disap- 
pear. But this is seldom feasible or de- 
sirable. The work will probably be done 
by a class, or at least by a selected 
group. Consequently, several machines 
will be used, with several ribbons of 
differing intensity of color. Any differ- 
ence of color or any prononced differ- 
ence in touch is quite noticeable after 
the paper has been printed. Conse- 
quently, unless great care is taken, one 
column may appear in good black col- 
or, while its neighbor may look as if it 
had been whitewashed. Such a situation 
can largely be overcome if machines of 
the same make and size of type can be 
used, and if the ribbons, as well as the 
operators, are of the same degree of 
consistency. 


A MONG the advantages which may 
be claimed for photo-offset print- 
ing is, first, the relatively small cost. It 
is much cheaper than printing, unless 
the school owns and operates its own 
press. A four-page issue of 100 copies 
can be delivered to your own school 
for approximately six dollars. This low 
price makes it possible for the paper to 
appear weekly, and thus render a much 
greater news service to the student 
reading public than is possible when 


the publication is on a_ bi-monthly 
schedule. The only expense, other than 
that of printing, is a trifling sum for 
rubber cement and paper for dummy 
sheets. 

A second advantage is that this pro- 
cess has much greater possibilities for 
make-up than has the mimeographed 
publication. Take the matter of head- 
lines as an example. If the paper is 
mimeographed, headlines have to be 
drawn by hand, which procedure is at 
best unsatisfactory unless there is 
available a gifted artist who can always 
be depended upon to be present in an 
artistic mood when there is work to be 
done. Of course, under the photo-offset 
method, heads may be drawn free 
hand. But the paper with which the 
writer is connected has solved the 
problem rather satisfactorily by pur- 
chasing a small hand press and print- 
ing all headlines except the smaller 
ones, which may be merely typewritten 
capitals. With such a press, the only 
limit to the style and size of heads is 
the quantity of type one can afford. 


Then, too, cartoons and photographs 
may be used just as in a regularly- 
printed sheet. All drawings are simply 
done on white paper, preferably with 
india ink, and attached to the dummy. 
There is no extra charge for reproduc- 
ing. For photographs which require 
cuts, there is the usual fee. 

In the third place, the photo-offset 
paper is easier to read than the average 
mimeographed publication. Experience 
has shown us that students read the 
former more readily, because it is more 
appealing to the eye. Although the 
mimeograph may be somewhat less ex- 
pensive, the increased student support 
of a more readable sheet will probably 
offset the slight margin of difference in 
cost. 


A final, and perhaps most important, 
advantage is that, under this plan, the 
entire responsibility for the make-up of 
the paper falls upon the staff. There is 
no professional printer who can be de- 
pended upon to make a good-looking 
front page. The students are definitely 
on their own. True it is that their 
“own” may not be so skillfully planned 
as if it had passed through the hands 
of the printer, but at least it is their 
work. There is not present the oppor- 
tunity or the temptation to present 4 
professional make-up job and represent 
it as being the handiwork of a group of 
high school journalists. Those who be- 
lieve in putting responsibility upon the 7 
shoulders of the staff should find much] 
in the photo-offset method to recom-7 
mend it. 
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Pennsylvania School Press Association 
Tells Story of Its Largest Convention 


In Pictures 


By ELIAS H. PHILLIPS 
Adviser, Hershey Broadcaster, Hershey, Pa., High School 


ROM the four corners of the Keystone state, 875 of 
Pennsylvania’s leading student journalists and fac- 
ulty advisers converged on Hershey, the Chocolate 

Town, for the eleventh annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, December 29 and 30. 


Miss C. Gloria Paul, Pittsburgh, as president of the as- 
sociation, presided over this, the largest convention in the 
organization’s history. In recognition of her excellent work 
during the past year, Miss Paul was elected to lead the 
group for another year. L. B. Mearig, Laureldale, was re- 
elected vice-president. The association honored itself in 
having Miss M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg, serve 
again as secretary-treasurer. 

Awards in the seventh annual contest were announced 
by Miss Zita E. Mallon, Upper Darby, who has efficiently 
directed this difficult task for the past several years. 

Charles A. Faris, Altoona, served as program chairman; 
Elias H. Phillips, Hershey, as convention chairman. 

Other members of the executive committee included 
Charles A. Faris, Altoona; J. Allen Figuerl, Pittsburgh; 
Paul C. Gast, Steelton; Lambert Greenawalt, York; Miriam 
E. Klopp, Shillington; Grace A. Nunn, Erie; Marion A. 
Sturdevant, Wilkes-Barre; Gertrude L. Turner, Abing- 
ton; and Miriam Wendle, Williamsport. 


(The photographs, with the exception of the air 
view, were taken and developed by student photog- 
raphers on the staff of The Hershey Broadcaster.) 


(In the corner) Air view of Convention Headquar- 
ters. Hershey Junior-Senior High, Entertainment 
Center (rear); Community Building—banquet, dance, 
theatre (foreground). 


(Below) Hershey Sports Arena, largest span mono- 
lithic structure in America, where the delegates ice 


skated. 


(Above right) ‘Dick’ Miller, editor of Hershey 
Broadcaster, Host to P. S. P. A.’s largest Convention. 


EATURES of the Convention included tours of the 
Chocolate Factory, Zoo and Indian Museum, a skat- 
ing party, theatre party, dance and reception, a Convention 
luncheon and a tour of the Hershey Industrial School. 
Clinics, advisers conferences and panel discus- 
sion conducted by several high schools augmented 
the full program which included sectional meet- 
ings lead by advisers and the general meetings. At 
the latter Reed E. Vetterli, special agent in charge 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation at Phila- 
delphia, James A. Barnett of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, Fred Byrod of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer and William N. Hardy, Manager of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Association 
weer the speakers. 


(Below) Winners? Losers? After the awards were 
announced. 


(Above right) Miss C. Gloria Paul of Pittsburgh, 
P. S. P. A. President, opens the Convention 






































(Continued from page 2) 
the girls took refuge in the home of 
Dean Carl Huber, head of the gradu- 
ate school. 

$10,000 worth of damage was done 
while personal losses ranged from 4800 
to 41,300. 

Eleven girls narrowly escaped death, 
among them were Mary Alexander, 
Battle Creek, Wilma Clizbe, Detroit; 
Virginia Fink, Walkerville, Ellen keen, 
Port Huron; Dathryn Kern Morgan 
Park, Ill.; Eillen Lartzerhuser, Detroit; 
Rita McComber; Betty Merril, Cleve- 
land; Evelyn Wolford, Wayne; Lucille 
Rugg, Detroit; & Miss Christund, To- 
ledo. Arline Howard was the only 
member not at home; she was visiting 
her parents at Dearborn. 

The girls escaped clad in negligees, 
some were barefoot and all were hat- 
less. 

All of the Sorority’s ready cash, 
475.00 which had been used sparingly 
during the band “holiday” was lost. 
Ellen Kean of Port Huron, triasuer, 
threw the money from the window be- 
fore she descended the fire escape. 
When she arrived saftly to the ground 
it had disappeared. 

Specimen C: Scale value, 5.0 
Eleven Girls Escape 
Death From Fire 
$10,00 Loss Estimated 

Eleven girls narrowly escaped death 
February 20, when the Alpha Delta 
Sorority house burned to the ground 
shortly before daybreak. 

The blaze was discovered shortly be- 
fore daylight when Miss Agnes Barker, 
house chaperone, was forced back into 
her room by the heavy smoke which 
filled the hall as she was going for a 
glass of water. 

She aroused the girls, who had only 
a short time in which to gather a few 
belongings, before they escaped down 
the fire escape. 

The girls, clad in negligees, hatless 
and some barefoot, took refuge in the 
home of Dean Carl Huber, head of the 
university. 

All the sorority’s ready cash, $75.00, 
was lost when Ellen Kean, treasurer, 
threw it from the window before she 
descended the fire escape. Before she 
had arrived on the ground, the money 
had disappeared. 

Damages were estimated at $10,000, 
while the personal losses ranged from 
$800 to $1,300. 

The girls in the house were Mary 
Alexander, Battle Creek; Wilma Clizbs, 
Detroit; Virginia Frink, Walkerville; 
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A News Story Scale 


Ellen Kean, Port Huron; Katheryn 
Kirn, Morgan Park, IIl.; Eileen Laut- 
zenheiser, Detroit; Rita McComber; 
Betty Merell, Cleveland; Evelyn Wal- 
ford, Wayne; Lucille Rugg, Detroit; 
and Doris Christmas, Tolsdo. 

Miss Aline Howard was the only ab- 
sent member. She was visiting her 
mother. 

Specimen B: Scale Value, 6.0 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 20— 

Eleven girl members of the Alpha 
Gamma Delta sorority house, 1322 Hill 
Street, narrowly escaped death here to- 
day when the building burned to the 
ground shortly before daybreak. The 
damage was estimated to be $10,000, 
with the personal losses ranging be- 
tween $800 and $1300. 

The blaze was discovered by Miss 
Agnes Barker, house chaperone, who 
was forced back by the smoke which 
swept the hall on the second floor as 
she aroused the sleeping occupants. 
The girls had little time in which to 
gather up a few personal belongings, 
and fled from the blazing structure 
clad only in negligees. Many were bare- 
footed and all were hatless. 

Dean Car Huber, head of the grad- 
uate school, placed his home at the dis- 
posal of the refugees. The occupants of 
the building were: Mary Alexander, 
Battle Creek; Wilma Clizbe, Detroit; 
Virginia Frink, Walkerville; Ellen 
Kean, Port Huron; Kathryn Kirn, Mor- 
gan Park, Illinois; Eileen Lautzenhei- 
ser, Detroit; Rita McComber; Betty 
Merrell, Cleveland; Evelyn Wolford, 
Wayne; Lucille Rugg, Detroit; and 


Miss Doris Christmas, Toledo. Arling 
Howard, who was visiting her parents 
in Dearborn, was the only member not 
in the house. 

All of the sorority’s ready cash, 
amounting to $75, and which had been 
sparingly used during the bank “holi- 
day,” was thrown from the fire escape 
by Ellen Kean, Port Huron, treasurer, 
as she descended. It had disappeared 
when she arrived safely on the ground. 
Specimen A: Scale value, 6.4 

Eleven girls narrowly escaped death 
when the Alpha Gamma Delta Sorority 
house located at 1322 Hill Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, burned to the ground 
shortly before daylight on February 20. 

The sleeping girls were aroused by 
Miss Agnes Barker, house chaperone, 
and clad only in negligees took refuge 
in the home of Dean Carl Huber, head 
of the graduate school. 

All the sorority’s ready cash $75.00 
which had been used sparingly during 
the bank “holiday” was lost. Miss Ellen 
Kean of Port Huron, treasurer, threw 
the money from the window before she 
descended the fire escape, but when she 
arrived safely on the ground the money 


had disappeared. 


The damages of the house were esti- 
mated at $10,000, while personal losses 
ranged from $800 to $1,300. 

Other girls in the house at the time 
of the fire were: Mary Alexander, Bat- 
tle Creek; Wilma Clizbe, Detroit; Vir- 
ginia Frink, Walkerville; Ellen Kean, 
Port huron; Kathryn Kirn, Morgan 
Park, Illinois; Eileen Lautzenheiser, 
Detroit; Rita McComber and Betty 
Merrell, Cleveland; Evelyn Wolford, 
Wayne; Lucille Rugg, Detroit; and 
Dora Christmas, Toledo. 


Private Schools Organize 


O NE of the outstanding features of 
the 1936 Convention was the sec- 
tional meetings devoted to the prob- 
lems of the Private School publications 
led by Mr. J. Kenneth Snyder of the 
York Collegiate Institute, York, Penn- 
sylvania, out of which grew a distinct 
Private Schools organization. Approxi- 
mately fifty delegates and advisers at- 
tended the first meeting of this kind to 
be held in connection with the C.S.P.A. 
Conventions. 

Two additional meetings, organized 
by Mr. Snyder for Private School del- 
egates, were a Clinic at which ten pub- 
lications were represented, and the 
Saturday morning Round Table meet- 
ing where twenty-five delegates ex- 
changed their experiences. 

The suggestion was made that a 





number of Private School publication 
advisers, selected according to the type 
of publication and the geographical 
location of the school, be appointed an 
executive committee to assist in af- 
ranging the 1937 program. Mr. Snyder 
is at work organizing his committee by 
mail and it is expected that this group 
will be well represented at the Thir- 
teenth Annual Convention to be held 
in New York March 11, 12 and 13, 
1937. 


SPECIAL CONTESTS 





Literary—for Magazines. 
Publicity—for All Members. 
Hand-Set—for Qualifying 
Members. 
Deadline, February 20 
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“What Fools Mortals Be’ 


(Continued from page 4) 


The other group has taken over the 
writing of texts for school journalism 
courses and instruction in the organiza- 
tion and publication of school news- 
papers. In some cases the authors have 
taught or served in an administrative 
capacity in a school where a reasonably 
good paper has been published. They 
have observed the exchange racks, seen 
the forms used in the business depart- 
ment of the newspaper, been fascinated 
by the assignment and work sheets, im- 
pressed by the systematic organization 
of the staff and edified by the earnest- 
ness of the individual members. They 
have flattered the harried adviser by 
exclaiming upon the splendid work that 
is being done and followed the lead 
by remarking what a magnificent idea 
it would be to whip it all into shape as 
a new book! Of course they have the 
broader viewpoint; the adviser knows 
the intimate details which an adminis- 
trator would lack. For that reason, per- 
haps, the adviser could make a brief 
outline of points an outsider might 
miss; in a spare moment, of course. 
Tomorrow afternoon would be most 
convenient! And the book starts! 

How do we know this? 

Because within the last calendar year 
we have outlined the courses of study 
and supplied the bibliographies as well 
as huge batches of school publications 
of all kinds for no less than three 
teachers of journalism in large univer- 
sities who confessed they knew nothing 
about school journalism but had been 
asked by their chiefs to prepare and 
give a course for advisers! Because 
the same type of argument was used 
on us for exactly the same number of 
books, three, within the same period 
with the implication that if the infor- 
mation was not supplied at once we 
could hardly expect a sympathetic 
treatment of our work and the Asso- 
ciation. To top it off is the “educator” 
who has cornered a few speaking en- 
gagements for himself at state teachers 
conventions for whom we outline his 
address on the school publication sit- 
uation! 

Now for the remedy. 

Schools, colleges and _ universities 
wishing to give their students the kind 
of a course in school publications they 
need and desire must select men and 
women from the adviser-in-service class 
to augment their regular faculties. They 
couldn’t find them twenty years ago 
and the supply was limited ten years 
ago, but today there are dozens of men 
and women whose names and publica- 
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tions are synonymous throughout the 
United States with the best that the 
field has produced. They can teach 
their kind of journalism as well as 
the regular staffs of the higher insti- 
tutions can teach theirs. What is more, 
they are so well known that they will 
attract students of a type to bring 
credit to any institution. Together, the 
instructor and the students will elimi- 
nate the distressing vacuity of the great 
majority of present courses, relieve the 
mystified and apologetic professional 
journalism instructor from what must 


be an embarrassing situation and raise 
the work and the course to a new dig- 
nity of accomplishment. 


Advisers must abandon the “take 
what they can get” policy and insist 
upon earnest and authoritative instruc- 
tion in the schools, colleges and uni- 
versities giving courses in school pub- 
lications work and accept texts only 
from men and women who know school 
publications from the ground up. Un- 
til such insistence by advisers becomes 
predominant the natural course of de- 
velopment of the school press will be 
guided by alien rather than by friendly 
and experienced hands. 


Keeping Up with the Times 


(Continued from page 7) 


umns. No paper can avoid it and keep 
abreast of the times. “The Curious 
Cub” is another column that contains 
the answers to a question of timely 
interest to the school. In our “Cubby 
Hole” we have a collection of chatty 
but harmless items without which the 
newspaper would not sell. This column 
is a mixture of comments, suggestions, 
nominations, and verse. 

We have a “Screen and Radio” col- 
umn in which newsy items and com- 
ments of interest to the young appear. 
The girls asked for a fashion column 
and they now have it. The “Fashion 
Notes” contains fashion hints for the 
young, a cut or two to brighten the 
column and illustrate style. With the 
aid of a fashion expert this column has 
become a number one favorite with the 
girls. The boys asked if they might 
have an aviation column since some of 
them had formed an aviation club, 
were having a good time and wanted 
to write about it. “In the Limelight” 
deals with personality sketches. We 
have the usual “Alumni Column” and 
the column of “Excerpts from Ex- 
changes.” 


Makeup, headlining, copy and proof 
reading are in the hands of the editors. 
They are specially trained to do this 
work, 


O UR circulation campaign starts in 
September. Yearly subscriptions 
sell for twenty-five cents. Single issues 
sell for ten cents so pupils are urged to 
choose the former plan. Yes, we allow 
them to pay on the installment plan 
before a certain date. 


Pep meetings of the circulation staff 
take place during the campaign. A 
corps of speakers visit home rooms to 
“sell” the paper. Each room represen- 
tative aims to reach 100% circulation. 


Follow up work on non-signers does 
the trick. The business managers who 
show leadership in circulation and ad 
getting become heads of their divisions. 

Under the leadership of the adver- 
tising manager, the ad-getters comb the 
blocks for potential advertisers seeking 
those that the students patronize and 
who sell what young people need. We 
do not accept ads from taverns and do 
not seek complimentary ads. 

By balancing old and new, and not 
succumbing over much to fads and 
frills, but trying to hold an even bal- 
ance by selecting the best in each we 
hope we succeed in keeping up with 
the times. 


Japan Publishes 


Juvenile Daily 

Nichi Nichi, one of Tokio’s leading 
newspapers, is issuing a four page 
daily, eight page Sunday, tabloid in 
simple language, profusely illustrated, 
which is described as the first metro- 
politan daily newspaper published ex- 
clusively for children, according to an 
AP dispatch printed widely in Ameri- 
can newspaper on January 8. 

The news was similar in coverage to 
that in the current daily issue for eld- 
ers. The type chosen was twice the 
normal size used in newspapers. The 
monthly subscription amounts to seven 
cents and a pre-publication circulation 
of 122,000 copies was announced. 

Another newspaper at Osaka, owned 
by The Nichi Nichi, announced a simi- 
lar publication for that city. 


SPECIAL CONTESTS 
Literary—for Magazines. 
Publicity—for All Members. 
Hand-Set—for Qualifying 

Members. 

Deadline, February 20 
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‘What Makeup Next?” 


(Continued from page 11) 


er at the bottom of page one, accom- 
panied by a box pointing to the sport 
page would also have allowed that 
story to dominate. Or, if several simi- 
lar stories should converge upon one 
issue, a series of partial banners could 
be arranged cleverly to produce as- 
tonishing effectiveness, provided the 
heads were not too heavy, and the 
lower half of the page were not robbed 
of proper story display, also. 


OHNNY’S next issue brought news 
of different evaluation. Thirty 
short, mediocre pieces,—each good 
news, but not thrilling—faced the 
young editor. Without hesitation he 
ruled off a criss-cross makeup, placing 
the stories so that when he laid his 
ruler diagonally across opposite cor- 
ners of page one, a headline of a story 
in each column touched his ruler. Then 
upon lowering or raising the ruler, a 
stcond level of heads, parallel to the 
first, was evident. He knew that would 
make a smart, business-like looking 
page bustling with news. 

That type of assembling has offered 
many fascinating variations, among 
which has appeared a V-effect made 
by headline formation, letting the 
story at the vertex of the V, fall be- 
low the crosswise middle fold of the 
paper. The combination has sug- 
gested unusual possibilities in the use 
of cuts. 

Holidays brought a still different 
situation. That time Johnny called 
the art staff to plan a colorful, fanci- 
ful arrangement of stories in keeping 
with the spirit of the occasion. A 
simple layout was drafted—at top of 
page one, a two column head carried 
the story of column five, while col- 
umns one and three balanced stories, 
column two displayed a cut with a 
boxed head which contrasted a low- 
ered boxed head effect in column four. 
Below the crosswise middle fold ran a 
headline across columns two, three, 
and four, for a feature. Shorter 
stories were placed at random. Ar- 
tistic touches were dispersed through- 
out the page. A suggestive turkey 
posed in each ear. Small silhouettes 
of Puritan hats bedecked the two 
lower corners, connected by a partial 
banner bearing “Thanksgiving Greet- 
ings” across the bottom of the page, 
and the whole was set in a soft brown 
ink. Simplicity of makeup, with art 
and color dominating, were combined 
to form a distinctive looking front 
page. Care was taken not to clutter or 
overdo the dressed-up effect. 
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H OLIDAYS over, Johnny felt the 
need of a return to a plain, 
strongly balanced front page, as he 
scanned the four big stories which had 
appeared after the holiday recess. So 
he ruled off a systematic, studied look- 
ing page with the four biggest stories 
each carrying a two column head, and 
placed at top and lower part of col- 
umns one and two, four and five, re- 
spectively. Johnny knew it was a re- 
lief from the fancifulness of the last 
issue, but he also remembered not to 
use it too often. Once when he did, 
a fellow student greeted him in the 
hall with the words, “Your paper looks 
as if you were trying to get a prize. 
What do you do, count the words in 
each story, to make their heads level 
on the page? It doesn’t look natural.” 

Yet with those issues done, there 
still loomed in the young editor’s mind 
the steady grind of news which could 
not possibly fall within the catagory 


of style patterns demanded in situa- 
tions which had already arisen. With 
more force than ever the question re- 
turned, “What makeup next?” For. 
tunately Johnny possessed, in addition 
to his background of journalism, a 
good sense of judgment and taste, and 
ability to apply both. That helped. 
He decided to choose some known 
pattern containing a reasonable propor- 
tion of balance to display both the 
lower and upper half of page one, and 
then add to it a clever differentiation 
that would make it an enviable style, 
as has been done often, for instance, 
by the use of boxes and boxed effects. 


Yet even the most successful make- 
up loses its charm with repetition. 
Since no two gatherings of news are 
identical, therefore no two successive 
issues should present the same make- 
up, for the best results. The old ex- 
pression from Ovid, “Omnia mutan- 
tur,” (“All things change’’), proves as 
true in the world of school paper as- 
sembling as elsewhere. 


C. S. P. A. Member Publications 
Filed Away for Future Use 


O VER 6,500 school magazines from 


the 1936 Contest and office files 
of the C.S.P.A. have been sent to the 
Library of the American Antiquarian 
Society in Worcester, Mass. These are 
acknowledged in the Proceedings of 
the Society for October 21, 1936. 

In one year previous to 1936, this 
Association sent 14,500 copies of 
school publications to be filed away for 
future reference in the Society’s Li- 
brary. More than forty thousand mem- 
ber-publications of the C.S.P.A. are 
now catalogued and on file in Worces- 
ter. 
Founded by Isiah Thomas, a print- 
er in Revolutionary Boston and later in 
Worcester, the American Antiquarian 
Society has one of the largest, if not 
the largest, collection of newspapers 
and periodicals from the earliest days 
of printing to the present. For several 
years the C.S.P.A. has been sending 
the annual contest entries together with 
hundreds of others from the regular 
files to Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, the 
Director of the Society. As it has been 
stated on one of two occasions in The 
Review it was the belief of the Director 
of the C. S. P. A. that a group of out- 
standing publications such as the an- 
nual contest entries represent should 
not be broken up. Mr. Brigham ex- 
pressed delight with the possibility of 
adding these unique collections to his 
files and each year they have been for- 


warded to him. 


Recently, however, Mr. Brigham 
wrote the Director that the space al- 
lotted for this collection had become 
exhausted because of the wealth of ma- 
terial sent to him. He further stated 
that he believed the Library now had 
on file a representative group of school 
publications that would give the inves- 
tigator of the present and the future 
an adequate idea of the field they cov- 
ered. 


The Society has agreed to accept 
two more C.S.P.A. contributions be- 
fore closing the files, however. One will 
be a set of approximately one hundred 
annuals selected from the 1936 and 
1937 contest entries and a bound file 
of The School Press Review from 1925 
to date. 


Members of this Association have 
expressed their curiosity in the past as 
to what disposition has been made of 
the thousands of publications which 
are sent to 202 Fayerweather Hall. 
This brief note is the answer. They may 
rest assured that whatever fate may 
overtake school publications in the fu- 
ture their place in education during the 
past decade has been amply and fully 
outlined and the investigator of the 
future will have no difficulty in con- 
structing an accurate picture of the 
school press as our contemporaries 
have made it. 
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Coming Rapidly!!! 


The World’s Largest School Press Convention—the annual 
gathering of C. S. P. A. members, REVIEW readers-advis- 
ers, staff members—for three days of meetings, conferences, 
round tables—where the best of advisers, editors, publica- 
tions, can be found—always a crowd but never crowded— 
where friendships are made and renewed annually—names 
become faces; faces become friends—held at a University in 
a great City—whose facilities, generously proffered, contri- 
bute to its success. 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY, MARCH 11-12-13, 1937 
REGISTER NOW—FORMS ARE WITH YOUR ADVISER 


Staff Members of Member Publications 
Are Eligible For This Emblem 


In response to the request of staff members of C. S. P. A. member- 
publications, this emblem, in pin or charm form, was designed to indi- 
cate publication affiliation and individ ual association with this organization. 


Faculty Advisers Must Endorse Each Application For It. Gold-Filled At Fifty Cents. 





1937 Special Contests 


Literary 


Hand-Set 


Publicity 


Open to member publications—no extra fees required—no entry forms—rules below 


LITERARY CONTEST—Open to Member MAGAZINES 


The Writers’ Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in co-operation with the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, 
offers three prizes for the best literary 
work appearing in the magazines 
which are members of the C. S. P. C., 
published between February 1, 1936, 
and January 31, 1937. Prizes will 
be awarded for the best poem, the 
best story, and the best article sub- 
mitted to the judges, and the awards 
will be announced at the Thirteenth 
Annual Convention. 

The entries will be read by a com- 
mittee composed of members of the 
Writers’ Club, and the final awards 
will be made by judges selected by 
the officers of the club. 


Rules of the Contest 


1. Three types of writing may be 
entered—poem, stories, and articles. 


2. There is no limit to the length 
of the individual article, it being as- 
sumed that it is of average school pub- 
lication length. 

3. By “article” is meant any piece 
of writing other than a poem or story 
which has appeared in the magazine. 
It may be an essay, interview or simi- 
lar type of writing. 

4. The material must have been 
published between February 1, 1936, 
and January 31, 1937. 

5. A school may enter one con- 
tribution in each group. It is not 
necessary to enter all groups but de- 
sirable. 

6. A school will make its selection 
of the poem, story or article which is, 
in its own estimation, the best of its 
kind published during the specified 
period in its magazine. 

7. Mount it on a sheet of plain, 


PUBLICITY CONTEST—Open to All Members 


A contest for publicity printed in 
member-publications regarding the ac- 
tivities of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and its Thirteenth 
Annual Contest and Convention. The 
story should contain the information 
given in the Contest and Convention 
announcements and any other mate- 
rial sent out from the C. S. P. A. of- 
fice. It should include the participa- 


tion of your school and publication 


in the C. S. P. A. affairs. 


Rules of the Contest 


1. All member-publications are elig- 
ible for entry in this contest. 

2. Mount copy on a sheet of plain, 
white paper, approximately 8x11 
inches, indicating the name of the 
publication, school, city and state, and 


white paper, approximately 82x11 
inches, indicating the name of the 
publication, school, city and state, the 
date of publication and the signed 
statement of the faculty adviser to the 
effect that the entry is approved and 
that all the information is correct. 

8. Mail to Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 202 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. Be sure to indicate plainly— 
Literary Contest. 

9. All entries must be from maga- 
zines which are members of the C. S. 
P. A. 

10. Results will be announced at 
the Thirteenth Annual Convention of 
the C. S. P. A. The winning copy 
will be printed in The School Press 
Review, April, 1937, issue, together 
with the pictures and biographies of 
the writers themselves. 


the date of publication. Include ad- 
viser’s authentication. 

3. Mail to Columbia Scholastic 
Pres: Association, 202 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. Be sure to indicate plainly— 
Publicity Contest. 

4. The results will be announced at 
the Thirteenth Annual Convention of 


the C. S. P. A. 


HAND SET PUBLICATIONS—Open to Qualifying Members 


The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, in co-operation with the 
American Type Founders Company, 
of Jersey City, New Jersey, offers this 
contest in addition to the regular con- 
test. 


Rules of the Contest 


1. Only publications printed, set, 
or both, in the school print shop may 
be entered. 

2. The entries must be identical to 
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those entered in the Thirteenth An- 
nual Contest of the C. S. P. A. 

3. The mechanical set-up, form, 
and printing only is judged in the 
contest; the quality of writing is not 
taken into consideration. 

4. A school may enter as many 
publications as it has memberships in 
the C \S. P. A. 

5. Mail to Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 202 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
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City. Be sure to mark plainly on the 
face of a stamped (3c) envelope at- 
tached to the package—Hand Set 
Contest. 

6. All entries must be from publi- 
cations which are members of the C. 
S. P. A. 

7. The results will be announced at 
the Thirteenth Annual Convention of 
the C. S. P. A. Engrossed certificates 
will be given the publications placing 
in the Contest. 
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